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EDITORIAL. 


‘‘ NATURE is loved by what is best in us.’’ 


‘¢ ACCUSE not nature; she hath done her part. 
Do thou but thine.’’ 


‘¢ He who knows a flower well knows God and his Uni 
verse.’ 


‘Some plants the sunshine ask, and some the shade.”’ 


‘¢'l HERE’S never a leaf nor a flower too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.’’ 


‘Go THOU to thy learned task, 
I stay with the flowers of spring ; 
Do thou of the ages ask 
What me the ours will bring.’’ 


‘* THERE was never mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers.”’ 


‘¢SpakE full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth on the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine.”’ 


‘‘ BRING flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer, 
They are nature’s offerings, their place is ¢here/ 

They speak of hopes to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory,—bring flowers, drigh¢ flowers.”’ 


‘¢ FLOWER in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.’’ 


A PREACHER once said, ‘‘ What a pity flowers can utter no 
sound! A singing rose, a whispering violet, a murmuring 
honeysuckle,—oh, what a rare and exquisite miracle would 
these be !’? But no, we would not have it so, but as God 
has made the flowers. And though they have no speech nor 
language, and their voice is not heard, yet their sound is gone 
forth through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world. 


MY NASTURTIUMS. 


Quaint blossoms with the old fantastic name, 

By jester christened at some ancient feast : 

How royally to-day among the least 

Considered herbs, it flings its spice and flame! 
How careless wears a velvet of the same 
Unfathomed red, which ceased when TITIAN ceased 
To paint it in the robes of doge and priest! 

Oh long lost, loyal red which never came 

Again to painter’s palette—on my sight 

It flashes at this moment, trained and poured 
Through my nasturtiums in the morning light, 
Like great-souled kings to kingdoms full restored, 


They stand alone and draw them to their hight, 
And shower me from their stintless golden hoard. 


—H. H. 
THE WHITE CLOVER. 


THERE Is a little perfumed flower, 

It well might grace the loveliest bower, 
Yet poet never deigned to sing 

Of such an humble, rustic thing ; 

Nor is it strange, for it can show 

Scarce one tint of Iris’ Bow. 

Nature perchance, in careless hour, 
With pencil dry might paint the flower ; 
Yet instant blushed her fault to see, 

So gave a double fragrancy, 

Rich recompense for aught denied. 
Who would not its homely garb abide 
If gentlest soul were breathing there 
Blessings through all its little sphere. 
Sweet flower, the lesson thou hast taught 
Shall check each proud, ambitious thought, 
Teach me internal worth to prize, 
Though found in lowliest, rudest guise. 


We head our editorial column this week with the above 
quotations, the overflow of one Sunday’s Service of Beauty. 
They are some of the mottoes that accompanied the floral 
class offerings of a Sunday-school on Flower Sunday. ‘They 
carry to the reader, as they did to the congregation, their own 
suggestions, and the editor must suppress the impulse to preach 
upon the fertile texts, as did the preacher. Suffice it at this 
time to call attention to the rapid growth of the religious 
sensibilities in our churches, as indicated by the large increase 
in the use of flowers and the attendant recognition of beauty 
as a help to and element in the divine life. One need not be 
very old to recall the time when flowers at church would shock 
the proprieties. One of the heretical innovations of Theodore 
Parker was the vase of flowers that was always on his pulpit. 
There are many, doubtless, who will claim the honor of having 
originated ‘‘ Flower Sunday ’”’ and * Children’s Day”’ in the 
church. While we are so near the roots of this new ‘‘ Holy- 
day,’’ in the calendar of the church, that is based on the uni- 
versal experience of humanity and the ever present sanctities 
of nature, can we not fix its beginning? Whowill contribute 
any facts to our columns, concerning the rise of ‘‘ Flower 
Sunday ’’ in the American churches? Correspondence solic- 
ited. 


THE ‘‘ National Library,’’ published by Cassell & Co., 
brings some of the best old English classics into the dime list 
of ~heap reading. ‘There seems to be no excuse left for the 


reading of trashy pages because the classic ones are not at 
hand. 


BIRRELL, in his essay on Emerson, in the new ‘‘ Obiter 
Dicta,’’ says, ‘* Emerson bathes the universe in his thought. 
Nothing less than the whole ever contented Emerson ; his 
was no parochial spirit.’’ Perhaps this quality,more than any 
other, makes Emerson the voice of the highest religious spirit 
of the age. The present hunger of the heart is for the whole, 
not a part. We have had enough of religious analysis to do 
a little in the synthesis line now. Not the sec¢-arian but the 


Unit-arian is the one that has the most to offer to the world 
to-day 
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Tue second volume of ‘‘ Obiter Dicta’’ sustains the de- 
light of the former one. This book may well be taken as the 
exception that proves the good rule quoted by the author, 
‘‘ When a new book is published, read an old one.”’ 


THe Young Crusader tells a story of a small boy in 
a Boston office who, when challenged, declared that there was 
one thing that he could do which the four grown up men in 
the office could not, viz.: ‘‘ Keep from swearing.’’ 


THE genial face of Charles G. Amés, of Philadelphia, — 


beamed upon us on Tuesday morning. Mr. Ames Is en route 
for St. Paul, where the Ames clan gathers for the summer. 
We wish it might happen oftener—his coming this way. We 


like to feel the magnetic presence of our beloved Philadel- 
phian. 


ROBERT COLLYER occupied hi; ‘old pulpit last Sunday, and 
spoke on ‘‘ The New Theology.’’ He closed up with the 
following bit of breezy courage and forward-looking proph- 
esy: ‘*‘ Keep your glasses clean and mind your light, you 
young men and women. Keep your light burning strong and 
clear, as the fathers tried to do in their day, and many of the 
mothers, too, often more diligently than the fathers. Mind 
the light, you fathers and mothers, of the open day. Make 
it stronger and clearer, if you can, and when the orders come 
to put in new burners, put them in. Don’t imagine that 
what is good and bright enough for us will be good and 
bright eno’ gh in the time tocome. And do not fear, dear 
friends, that this advancing and ever widening faith in God’s 
eternal love, and that his blending of faith with reason, can 
fail of its holy purpose.’’ 


OuR sympathies are always with pacific methods. -We be- 
lieve in patient magnanimity towards the brethren who, in 
the war of the Rebellion, did such great evil. It was a trying 
ordeal through which they passed. Their soldiers fought 
with a valor worthy of a better cause. Many of them were 
unwitting victims of their inheritance and environment. We 
believe that the new south is going to be a loyal south, and 
we would like to reduce the friction and pain to the minimum. 
But President Cleveland’s suggestion to return the rebel flags 
was a concession to the feelings of individualsthat insulted prin- 
ciple. Alas! for the nation that forgets its annals, or reads 
small its heroic records. Alas! for the new south, if the 
natiou is not to conserve for the benefit of its children the 
full records of that cause 1 which their fathers fought so 
valiantly ow the wrong side. We have a right to be lessoned 
by the latter facts as well as by the former. ‘The following 
lines, clipped from the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, from 
the pen of one of our contributors, express sentiments which 


must be considered if a fair conclusion is to be reached in the 
matter: 


SEND BACK THE FLAGS. 


Send back the battle flags—merely 
A handful of tattered old rags, ~ 
Dusty and draggled and brown-stained. 
Surely, we'll send back the flags! 
That was a farce that you played us. 
Men of the Blue and the Gray: 
Rise from your graves, buried heroes— 
This is the end of the play. 


The brown stains were heart’s blood; the tatters 
Were torn by the shells booming by; 
But honor’s a sentiment only, 
The patriot died for a lie. 
So send back the flags that we captured 
At a cost of a million of lives; 
Send back the slave to his bondage, 
To the lash, and the hounds, and the gyves. 


Send back the battle flags. Only— 
A trifle you’ll send us instead? 
Just the lives of our fathers and brothers, 
The tears that we wept for the dead, 
Let us make a clean sweep of all rubbish! 
' See, here are the chains and the staves, 
The pistol that murdered our Lincoln, 
The thought of the far “ nameless graves.” 
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Send back the scars of the veterans, 
The maimed and the halt and the blind; 
Send back the widows and orphans— 
All—leave no traces behind. 
Send all the memories that haunt us, 
Of slaughter and prison and pen; 
Wipe out the past of a nation— 
We'll send back the battle-flags then. 


ALIcE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


Antioch College. 


To the lovers of free thought, practical education and hu- 
man equality, Antioch College is, or ought to be, a shrine. 
Here, thirty-one years ago, in the heart of what was then literally 
a wilderness, Horace Mann laid the foundations of a college, 
based upcn the unprecedented heresies, at that time, of co- 
education of the sexes and of the races. He was a pi neer in 
the new education that sought to teach things rather than 
words, to make men and women rather than scholars, to put 
morality at the basis of the intellectual as well as the religious 
life. American annals are full of thrilling tales of pioneer 
hardships and heroic martyrdoms; none of them are more thrill- 


ing and suggestive than the story of Horace Mann’s heroism 
and martyrdom. 


The subsequent years of Antioch College are closely con- 
nected with much that is the best in Unitarian history. . . 
Here Doctors Hill and Hosmer presided. Here Badger, 
George L. Cary, William F. Allen, Fay, Lucretia Crocker and 
many others whose names are familiar, have taught. 


Very many of our Unitarian ministers are children of 
Antioch. In the palmy days of the ‘Lyceum Emerson, 
Wendell Phillips, George William Curtis, Beecher, as well as 


the leading lights of the Unitarian ministry, have been 
heard in its chapel. 


Since then Antioch has seen dark days, and at one time it 
seemed as though its doors must be permanently closed, but the 
planting had been too genuine, and the seed too vital for such 
a fate. Antioch is again looking up. The catalogue shows 
an attenda:ce of 239 pupils with a slight preponderance of 
boys. ‘T: is is an increase of fifty pupils over last year. ‘The 
trustees were able to pay three thousand dollars ($3000.00) 
towards salaries, and five hundred ($500.00) towards 
the repair of buildings. This sum, together with the 
tuitions and aid received from the Christian Educational 
Society, under the thrifty administration of President Long, 
enabled the institution to pay all bills with a slight balance 
to its credit. The funds of the college are in good shape, and 
the trustees were enabled to make a like appropriation for 
next year. Of the non-resident trustees the following 
members were present,—Messrs. Hosea, Champion, and 
Thayer, of Cincinnati; Professor Bell, uf Indianapolis; Hon. J. 
Warren Keifer, of Springfield ; Hon. John Little, of Xenia; 
Professor Derby, of Columbus; Hosme: of Cleveland, and 
Jones, of Chicago. Tuesday, the 21st was lecture day. In 
the forenoon Doctor Thomas, of Chicago, lectured on ‘‘ Social 
Forces,’’ before the literary societies. In the afternoon 
Jones, of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ Browning,’’ before the students. 
In the evening Rev. M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, Ill., gave the 
address before the alumni association. It was an address full 
of fresh thought ; in it the courage of the new science blended 
with the earnestness and the reverence of the religion that 1s 
always old and always new. After the lecture there was an 
alumni supper and some more speeches. Each time the 
chapel was filled. Next morning the spacious campus 
swarmed with happy, healthy people. All the roads leading 
into the beautiful village of Yellow Springs guided long pro- 
céssions of farmers’ wagons, carriages and buggies to the 
commencement exercises that took place at ten o'clock. 
Four graduates received the degree of B. A., two of them 
ladies. Ella M. Coan, the daughter of one of the leading 
ministers of the ‘‘ Christian Fellowship,’’ whose death last 
year deprived Antioch of a faithful friend and trustee, took for 
her theme the ‘‘ Liberal Element.’’ She showed a grasp of 
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thought and maturity of judgment seldom found in graduat- 
ing papers. Wecan not forbear making room for her close- 
ing paragraph. 

The liberal movement is ethicel and social, and not speculative. 
It so reaches up into all heights and down into all depths of being 
that it belongs to all men who are brought face to face with the hard 
questions of life. Its sciénce must be the strong, willing handmaid 
of the ethical nature of man, the guide to a higher civilization of 
cultured souls to whom the conflict is none the less real, but waged 
in the pure white light of the upper skies. The men who are to be 
its prophets must be more than mere polite scholars and literar 
gentlemen. They must be men whose training has enlarged their 
whole nature; men of faith, who are tall enough to look over the 
boundaries of the present and see the armies of the future marching 
and counter-marching in the newly descending heavens. They may 
be born in cabins, may preach in the wilderness or be burned at the 
stake, but if by them some new truth is, said into the ears of the 
eager people, then by them comes a larger liberty into the world. 
They will live upon the earth as long as truth remains among men. 
The liberal element is ever in the minority, but it contains its own, 
justifi ation. Itisinherent in its very nature. It cannot but win 
with its faith in human possibilities and “sweet reasonableness.” This 
is its ground of advance, and thus it prepares the way of the Lord. 


The other lady, Eulalie D. Guthrie, of Mitchell, D kota, 
is both a child and grandchild of the college. Both her 
fathcr and mother were graduates of the school before her. 
Her theme was ‘‘'l he Obedient Spirit,’’ and like the other 
paper was ch racterized by a deep courageous religiousness. 
Leslie A. Cranston, of Gibson, IIl., discoursed on ‘‘ Personal 
Rights,’’ and Frank Southard, of Raymond, Ohio, on ‘*‘ Po- 
litical Cobwebs,’’ in a manner that made them worthy class- 
mates of the young ladies, which is saying much for them. 
After the exercises there was a big dinner in the dining-room 
in the Woman’s building, with speeches, reminiscences, etc. 

The trustees elected Rev. M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of E. W. Clark, of 
Germantown, Penn., and Rev. E. A, Devore, of West Mil- 
ton, Ohio, wice Rev. A. W. Coan, deceased. 

Let none of the old friends of Antioch despair for this 

child of their affection. Thespirit of Horace Mann is march- 
ing on. Antioch College is no longer a missionary exotic, a 
New England slip, transplanted to western soil but poorly 
adapted to it; but it is a native growth, rooted in its own 
locality to which it ministers. For the present the details of 
the management rest with the ‘‘ Christian’’ denomination, so 
called, but it is not on that account doing any the less for 
liberal thought and for progressive ideas. During the ycar 
lectures upon such men as Bryant, Matthew Arnold, Glad- 
stone and Savonarola have been heard. The latest books on 
timely subjects find their way into the library, so far as means 
permit. ‘The college is now under the fostering care of a 
denomination about three times as large as the Unitarians, 
and working out the'r religious problems on lines very simi- 
lar to those that mark the Unitarian movement. They are 
trying to live up to the ideal of a creedless church, where 
character, not dogma, is to be the test of religion. Their 
ministers frequently and readily pass from one pulpit to the 
other. The resident minister at Yellow Springs, Rev. E. A. 
Coil, is soon to assume charge of the Unitarian church at 
Westboro, Mass. 
_Let our readers remember Antioch. Send books to its 
library, papers to its reading room, funds to the treasury, and 
Students to its halls. Let those who are looking for an eco- 
nomic school, in a small town, delightfully located, think of 
Antioch. The estimate annual expenses, including tuition, 
boaid, lights, fuel, room rent, books and washing, is esti- 
mated from $127.00 to $144.00. 


‘‘ WHATEVER lifts man above immediate existence, the 
wants and impulse of the present moment, and gives him 
self-control, is called ethical. The ethical points 
toward immortality as its presupposition. Death comes 
through the inadequacy of the individual organism to adjust 
itself to the environment ; the conditions are too general, and 
the individual gets lost in the changes that cometoit. Were 
the individual capable of adapting himself to all changes, 
there could be no death; the individual would be perfectly 
universal.’’— William 7. Harris. | 
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Flower Souls. 


All laden is the vale 

With sounds of fragrant n tes, 
The flowers sing a hymn 

From all their tinted throats. 


With guileless voice they sing— 
Their souls are in their eye: ; 

Trey }-raise all beauty’s King 
With fragr:nt melodies. 


The flowers I can but th'nk 
Are deathless in their Leauty; 
Their lives seem so com; lete— 
So void of undone duty. 
EUGENE ASHTON. 


The Illinois Conference and a Birthday Party. 


We left Chicago, a party of seven. At Hinsdale we were 
reinforced by one, at Princeton by twelve, and at the Rock 
Island crossing by two, arriving in Buda twenty-two strong. 
Friendly hands were waiting to greet us, and we were soon 
resting in our respective homes. The evening hour brought 
us together in the little church, a full house, and W. C. Gan- 
nett in the pulpit. We listened to a sermon upon the theme 
—‘* We see as we are.’’ We see with our souls and not with 
our physical eyes. The divinity without us is only revealed 
to divinity within. It was a sermon to make us all thought- 
ful lest having eyes we see not, and ears we hear not. 

On Friday morning the conference was called to order, 
Kersey H. Fell, of Bloomington, in the chair. The reports 
of secretary and treasurer were read and referred to business 
committee. The Woman’s conference was well represented 
by its secretary, Miss Florence Hilton. Mrs. M. J. Miller, 
of Geneseo, spoke for the post-office mission. Her corre- 
spondence, of which she gave us copious extracts, proved most 
interesting and instructive. From one advertisement in a sin- 
gle issue of the Western Plowman she received 130 responses, 
and from these a permanent list of thirty correspondents. A 
general talk on the subject followed, in which Mrs. Marean, 
Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Hosmer, of St. Louis, Mrs. Fisher and 
others participated. Prof. T. Metcalf and Prof. Geo. P. 
Brown, delegates from Bloomington, put in an appearance 
and took part in the discussion. 

The noon hour found us in the midst of an interesting dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ The advantages of long Pastorates,’’ opened by 
J. V. Blake. 

In the afternoon Judson Fisher gave a vigorous sermon on 
‘¢What Unitarianism stands for.”’ 

The business committee reported as follows: 


Your business committee, to whom was referred the report of the 
secretary and treasurer and other matters pertaining to the business 
of the conference, would respectfully report that they find the con- 
ference indebted to our retiring secretary to the extent of about 
$550, the exact sum not being determinable, owing to the absence of 
the treasurer. This indebtedness arises chiefly from the withdrawal 
of the co-operation of the American Unitarian Association, and 
until such co-operation is again tendered us by this association, we 
would report that it is inexpedient to undertake and employ the full 
services of a secretary, but we earnestly recommend that strenuous 
efforts be made to hold the ground already secured, and that we 
hopefully push forward our work on the lines already established. 
We would further recommend the following resolutions: 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the conference are due, end are hereby 
tendered to our retiring secretary, Rev. John R., Effinger, for his four 
years’ laborious work in our cause. With high zeal and noble pru- 
dence he has laid the foundations of a working conference, which 
we hope will continue to appeal for support with growing success to 
our churches. 

Resolved, That we extend hearty congratulations to the pastor and 
parish at Buda, on this the happy celebration of the 7oth birthday af 
the former, and the 32nd anniversary of their church life under his 
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pastorate, We thank them for this object lesson in patient work and 
persistent co-operation. 

Resolved, That we recommend the election and employment of 
Rev. Chester Covell, as secretary to the conference, atthe minimum 
salary of $400.00 (four hundred dollars), to be augmented by as much 
more as the work and subscriptions may warrant. 

Resolved, Vhat we rejoice in the work of the National Unitarian 
Temperance Society and the National Bureau of Unity Clubs, and 
that we earnestly urge the co-operation of our parishes with the 
same. 


All of which were adupted and the committee discharged. 


‘‘The Aim of Sunday-school Work’’ was presented by 
Mrs. E. T. Leonard, in her usual clear and interesting man- 
ner. J. R. Effinger opened discussion on ‘‘ The Support of 
the Local Church,’’ which called out from others some prac- 
tical suggestions of value to us Unitarians. Let there be 
method—wise, manly, womanly, and let every youngest mem- 
ber of the parish feel some responsibility for carrying it out. 
The evening sermon by J. LI. Jones on ‘‘ Religion from the 
Near End,’’ was followed by a collection, which showed an 
immediate generous application of the fine thought of the 
earnest discourse. Delegates and friends were present from 
Chicago, Bloomington, Quincy, Princeton, Geneseo, Gales- 
burg, Hinsdale, Kewanee, Sheffield, Mineral, and also from 
Iowa and Nebraska. The Conference was eminently earnest, 
practical and inspiring. The side-talks, the hearty greetings, 
the strolls, the longest way around to the meeting-house, the 
music of the birds, the lovely stretches of green fields and 
woods which invited the eye in every direction, and the night 
under the wonderful stars made the occasion precious. 

Saturday, brought the seventieth birthday of our beloved 
friend «nd host, Chester Covell. A telegram had called Jones 
home in the night, and the morning train bore away Ga inett 
and others, after the tender and beautiful service of song and 
prayer led by Blake, and a paper on the “‘ Significance of the 
Pulpit,’’ by M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, with touching allusion 
to his long time neighbor and brother of the Buda pulpit. 

Those of us who were left behind found ourselves on holy 
ground. ‘The memories and associations of more than helf a 
century gathered like an aureole around the gray head of 
brother Covell. Loving words we:e spoken in just recogni- 
tion of the sincere, steady, manly life of the good Buda pastor. 
Not a man of us in Illinois who had not been the stronger for 
knowing that #e stood there year in and year out, immovable 
in his loyalty to truth and righteousness. We knew that 
whatever troubled the waters of our denominational life, we 
should always find him standing firm for peace and freedom 
and the broadest thing. 

Our company was swollen by the spiritual presence of 
many who were absent inthe body. Letters came from vari- 
ous points in Illinois, from California, Arizona, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, lowa, Michigan, New York, New 
Jersey and Utah. These letters came o t of loving, grateful 
hearts, throbbing warm with interest in the man and his work; 
one from Mary T. H. Willard—mother of Frances Willard 
—now eighty-two, in her home at Evanston. Across sixty- 
five years she recalls Chester’s father and mother who lived 
neighbors to her father and mother. She was Chester’s 
school teach:r for three terms. She says, ‘‘ you never gave 
me any trouble that { can recall. I think there was no in- 
subordinati.n in your nature against rightly constituted 
authority.’” Not having seen him for many years she quotes 
the word of a friend who had met him, ‘‘ you seemed like a 
man who had met the world and mastered it.’’ 

Samuel Fowler, an old boyhood mate, from the home 
ground in New York state, forty years parted from him, 
writes anardent love-letter. He puts Chester next his wife in 
his affections, ‘‘the one I could always hitch to.’’ The 
children of the Buda parish, now widely scattered, write back 
in grateful remembrance of the church and what it means 
to-day in their individual lives. 

Friends of thirty years ago in Illinois, when the Buda 
pastor was locating land in Bureau county, when he was 
farmer, school-teacher, school director, county superintendent, 
inspirer and promoter of public improvement and of every 
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good thing in his neighborhood,—these friends were present’ 
some in person, some by letter, in prose or in verse celebrat* 
ing the birthday. Mr. C. P. Mason, one of the church 
family, gave an interesting account of the coming of the 
minister into that locality thirty-five years ago on a land-look- 
ing expedition, and of his first preaching in the log 
school-house, near the site of the present village. Mr. Peter 
Longenecker, who heard the first sermon, was present and 
spoke with deep feeling. 

There was a poem by Mr. J. D. Rowley, and address by 
Dr. John Richards of the parish. There were addresses by J. 
V. Blake and J. R. Effinger, of Chicago; C. E. Switzer, of 
Galesburg; C. K. Ladd, of Kewanee, and S. L. Pervier, of 
Sheffield. Thirty-one letters and one poem written for the 
occasion were read by Mrs. Laura C. Ford. 

Following these was a letter from Mrs. H. H. Covell, the 
pastor's wife. It was the word of a true and deeply religious 
woman and worthy the occasion. I give it entire. 


Dear FriENDS:—This anniversary should not be one-sided in its 
words of recognition and appreciation. In our circular of invitation 
two land-marks are made of the years—7o and 32. Seventy years 
have come to your pastor as they come to other men; thirty-two are 
embraced in the relation of pastor and people. It is an occasion in 
which two parties equally share. There could be no words of cheer 
for the pulpit /o-day had there been no responsive pew. This thought 
with others presses upon me, till I cannot forbear giving them 
utterance, 

More than half of my life I have lived with you,—and you have 
been to me my family. Your children have been my children. The 
sentiment of tender, true friendship between us has reached a matur- 
ity that can be /rusfed. Lam sure of it. I am settled upon it. It is 
so much a part of my life—I go on in its abiding presence as I do in 
the blessing of the sunshine, apparently unconscious, The tender- 
ness that comes with reminiscence broods over us to-day, and for 
once in my life I could easily confess my love for the living and my 
grief for the dead. But the hopes and needs of the future are too 
vivid to allow a monopoly of sentiment, 

This should be a season of renewal in all spiritual things—a 
quickening of our love for the faith we profess, and our sense of the 
sacredness of its stewardship; a re-baptizing into the spirit of high 
resolve, else its real aim is lost. 

I know your pastor did not invite you here to listen only to words 
of personal appreciation and congratulation, however dear. He 
needed no reassurance of your tender regard, All along this has 
come to him in full measure, and he responded. And here may be 
the mutual weakness to overcome. 

In our long family relation we have come near crystallizing 
around the idea of friendship. 

A pastorate of years is a beautiful frcture, but its termination in- 
volves serious problems. The relation is not easily dissolved. An 
adjustment to the new circumstances is unnatural, 

There has been something like a wrench. 

We have gone on in one way till we scarcely know how to make 
aturn. Only as we place the value of an idea higher than an indi- 
vidual or a personality can we pass the crisis safely, The friend is 
the bible, We represents our cause till, at last, he and our cause are 
synonymous—we have no cause separate from him. 

Loyalty in friendship is precious beyond expression, but the fruit 
of ‘his relation between pastor and people should be a loyalty other 
than that of friendship. 

This church was organized and has grown in answer to another 
want. Your fathers planted their homes on these prairies, Next to 
them, as natural as growth in body or mind, came the desire for 
church home. Had there been no individuality in the character of 
this desire, aside from the idea of worship in its general sense, there 
might have been no demand for this special church. Ideas shape 
our choice in matters of worship and religion, as in all other depart- 
ments of life. It was the persistency of ideas that laid this founda- 
tion—that would not allow your fathers to accept other foundations. 
This is your inheritance—the imperativeness of ideas in religion. It is 
a plea for this inheritance that I make to-day,—that you lose not the 
sight of it in the more readily-grown love of friend for friend. 

Your children are to be considered even as your fathers cared for 

ou. 

J In your hands their simple prairie beginnings have grown to the 
beautiful country homes round about our little village—its pride and 
strength. This sfiritual home of their planting—is it less impor- 
tant? And whose is it? And to whom shall it descend—and how? 
You who have so vigilantly guarded from degeneracy all material 
things, need but auicheatunr that resolve and effort keep their accus- 
tomed hold, and more—grow with the growth of years. To go 
back, or to stand still, is a crime against two parties—yourself and 
your children. With you there is no question as to the church home 
most necessary for you. With them itis not so clear, They read- 
ily see the difference between ourselves and our neighbors—the rea- 
son is not so apparent. 
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Dear fellow-workers, we should be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is within us—aye, more—teach by our example that we save 
a faith, 

I have in my mind one instance in our spiritual commonwealth 
which always presses itself upon me as acommand: “Go thou and 
do likewise.” 

The pastor gathers the children and young people of his flock for 
regular instruction in the meetings of their religion. The name he 
takes for his work is an old one, but in the Divine light of discovery, 
which is like the coming of the Lord in these later days, this pastor’s 
prophetic instinct finds the perennial fitness in the name ; and so his 
class is called a Confirmation Class. As I said, this is some of the 
work we ought to do for the young who belong to us, It should 
not be dogmatizing, but in the spirit of freedom, righteousness, and 
love we should seek to establish them in a faith beyond the reach of 
cavilling ;—a religion so natural it could not be resisted ;—so moral 
and saving its Divine beneficence could not be questioned. 

Friends, this is not achimera. The faith and the religion are 
ours theoretically. They only wait illustration and unfolding in our 
lives—our lives and words. 

Irreverence and indifference are most difficult to eradicate when 
once rooted. A religion so consistent as ours, so full of all blessed 
benignity, can never be responsible for these dreaded evils. 

If they come we sow the seed with our own hands, from a crop 
grown in our own hearts, for which we alone are responsible. Irrev- 
erence and indifference ' To guard from these is our problem. We 
have attained our religious freedom; we have grown almost callous 
in its enjoyment, and what legacv are we thinking about for this 
next generation? The question haunts me. We have spoiled all 
relish for a more conservative way. Without consistent zeal and 
earnestness we practically deny all that we claim. The quick instinct 
of youth readily discerns if we be alive or flagging in our interest. 

The work of the past will not answer for thepresent. The house 
the fathers built will not stand intact, and sufficient for two or three 
generations. Growth means a constant replenishing. 

We must pass along the word of life committed to our keeping. 

This is the watchman’s cry, forever sounding in my ear; and this 
day I said I will lay bare my burden to my friends. 

Y ours in all sincerity, 
H. H. Cove t. 

Mr. Covell rose and, with tears in his voice, disclaimed 
much that had been said of him. ‘*Still,’’ said he, ‘‘ the 
substance of what you say of us ought to be truae—no more of 
me than of any man. Men ought to be noble. The capac- 
ities of their nature point to high excellence as their aim 
and destiny. A poor, lean, unproductive, unevent- 
ful life seems out of place on this planet. Oppor- 
tunities are such and of such infinite variety that every kind 
and quality of capacity is sure to find ample ministry. Bound- 
less love and infinite wisdom could not devise better condi- 
tions for human growth. Men ought to be true, and good, 
and loving and forgiving. They ought to be helpers of éach 
other. They ought to be sincere, upright, honest, tender. 
They ought to be noble. Ought, ‘'o I say? This grand 
word, born in the beginning, traveling down through the 
centuries, moving the heart and touching the lip of every 
child of man, is yet inadequate to give full expression in the 
case. Nobility is not only the duty, : ut the right and natural 


inheritance of men. 


‘‘Were men as open-eyed religiously, as jealous of their 
rights ethically and religiously as in finance, society, gov- 
ernment, then would there be such vigorous declaration and 
maintenance of their rights to manhood as this world has not 
yet witnessed. And we are coming to this. The world 
waits for it. The signs are here already. Behold them in 
the ever-increasing study of the long-neglected book of God 
—Nature. Behold them in the growing reverence paid to 
the laws of God as they apply to our whole complex being. 
Behold them in those humane institutions all over the land 
that give bread to the hungry, raiment to the naked, eyes to 
the blind, ears to the deaf, feet to the lame, health to the 
Sick, reason to the demented. Behold them in those move- 
ments whose object is enlightenment, sobriety, social purity, 
religious freedom, culture for the masses of the people. Be- 
hold them in this gathering, in the transactions of this hour. 


‘You came not here from your homes and labors and com- 
forts at the expense of time and money simply to see me turn 
the corner of three score years and ten. Not for me and 
mine are these glad looking faces here to-day; but for a 
Cause, and that cause is no more, no less than fullness of life 
in man, the securing of the rights that fall to our humanity 
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by the gift ot God, the right to nobleness, to godliness, to 
virtue, to high excellence, the right to be and become all 
that the forces of our nature promise. . . . In this 
third of a century nearly which I have spent with you I have 
witnessed great changes in society, in the theories and meth- 
ods of doing in all branches of life and in the religious 
thought of the world. And while I, living in the midst of 
this illuminating time, have found occasion to change my atti- 
tude toward many things and theories, yet in reference to the 
great purpose of life, the opening of the mind and heart to 
the divinity within and without us, I am the same as when 
first I opened my mouth among you in 1853, the same yes- 
terday, to-day and forever. Near a half century ago I chose 
the church as the sphere of my action, and with all its faults 
and crimes and superstitions I would do it again if I had it to 
do over. The true church has its basis in the indestructible 
needs of the human soul, and its true mission is to reveal 
truth and duty and beauty and light and love to the world. 


‘* And now as I look back on these years, I cannot be blind 
to» some victories that have been won, some good that has 
been done, some souls that have been helped. I confess toa 
satisfaction in the recollection of every good accomplishment. 
I will not disguise the joy I have felt in signs of growing in- 
telligence, of fuller appreciation of the best thought, of aspira- 
tions for the better life; and in all evidence of self-denial for 
the good of others. Nor will I disguise the pain I have felt 
in witnessing any downward step that may have been taken, 
any departures. from principle, any indifference to the sublime 
questions of life and religion. Like a father, I have taken 
the honor of the family in my keeping. When joy came to 
it, it came to me. When sorrow came to it, it came to me. 
And while my wife and I have taken the weight and measure 
of every member of our household over and over again, while 
we have been keenly alive to faults and shortcomings, 
it gives me pleasure to say that little of disgrace has ever 
come, scarcely a note of discord during this third of acentury. 
A private family with no more jars, no more friction, with 
as much brotherly feeling and kind regard as has been mani- 
fest in our church relation might justly challenge our admira- 
tion. That we have stood for what we ought and been truly 
loyal to our light; that we have finished the work given us to 
do, cannot be said—we have rather just begun it. The path 
may seem long behind us and the end near before us; but as 
we travel on new and more inviting fields come toview. We 
have but touched the uses, the beauties, the duties of the near 
end of some things; but that touch is the prophecy and 
promise of greater things. Oh, ye children of light, ye lovers 
of truth, be loyal to the light already given and more 
shall come to you. Obey the truth revealed and her treasures 
shall open upon you. 

‘© Dear parishioners, we have traveled together a long way, 
and if there shall be a little less of personal nearness in com- 
ing years we know it is for the best. Spirit nearness remains. 
Let us behave ourselves in the future as in the past, in such 
manner as to retain the confidence, the friendship and affec- 
tion of each other.’’ 

Thus spoke the pastor in resigning his official relation to 
the church of Buda. His personal relation will never cease, 
and, in asense, he will always be pastor of the Buda church. 


Mr. Covell was elected secretary of the state conference in 
place of J. R. Effinger resigned. 

Mr. Jones said, in nominating Mr. Covell, that the business 
committee had selected him as the youngest man in the con- 
ference. His freshness of thought and ripe experience will 
make his services invaluable to our missionary interests. 


According to programme the closing words had been 
spoken and the birthday jubilee was at end.) But waita bit. 
A certain important side of the church lifé had not been 
heard from. Its time was coming. At noon on Sunday the 
unsuspecting pastor took his place at the head of his Sunday- 
school. After brief preliminary exercises he was invited to 
face such music as he had never faced before. First a teacher 
on behalf of the teachers, «nd then class after class approached 
him with baskets of flowers and loving words until they had 
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him banked in with blossoms and fairly choked with emotion, 
At last he found his voice and in trembling tones expressed 
his surprise and delight at these manifestations of affection. 
The venerable pastor, surrounded by the fresh young faces of 
his children, the smiles, the tears, the flowers, the broken 
words of kindness and love—it was a picture long to be re- 
membered by those who witnessed it and a delightful illustra- 
tion of ‘‘ the advantages of a long pastorate.’’ J. R. E. 


Report of the Secretary of the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference. 


Bupa, ILLINots, June 18, 1887. 

Since Octobe: 1, 1886, with two-fifths of his time at your 
service, your secretary has traveled 6462 miles, and visited 
nine places—five established churches, three mission sta- 
tions, one wholly new field—and has planted one new self- 
supporting church. ‘The churches visited were found to be 
in a flourishing condition. 

All Souls church, Chicago, is a bee-hive, making honey in 
all weather, and storing it up in lives of young and old. 

Geneseo settled down to a steady business of character- 
building some seventeen years ago, and the same two master- 
builders who took charge there are still on deck, doing loving 
and faithful service; and the current year began with unusual 
signs of prosperity. 

Geneva, where Conant began to preach forty-six years ago, 
is renewing its youth under its young minister, whose ordina- 
tion took place in this church three years ago. It is raising 
more money and doing more work than for many a day. 

Quincy, another of our elder parishes, was, when visited, 
without a minister, but with marked indications of a vigorous 
laity intent upon putting themselves into good working order 
when the new minister should put in an appearance. 
Charles F. Bradley, of Sandwich, Mass., has been called to 
the pulpit. 

Moline, next to the youngest church in this conference, 
gave a hearty greeting to your secretary, and besides gave him 
new hope for the interest committed to hands so willing and 
hearts so warm as theirs. The socials, the kitchen-garden, 
the Sunday-school were being carefully cared for. 

Hinsdale was visited on the 27th day of March. At the 
close of the service it was resolved to continue weekly meet- 
ings. In fourteen days’ time the organization of Unity church 
was effected, and there has been no break in the succession of 
services from the beginning. A Sunday-school has been 
organized, the teachers have organized themselves into a study- 
class which meets once a week, and there is every indication 
of a live, vigorous church. The question of a permanent 
mivister is being seriously considered. 

The mission stations at Mattoon, Tremont and Warren have 
been visited regularly each month excepting Tremont, where 
services—suspended through the winter months—have been 
resumed with much interest. They have just made an ar. 
rangement with Rev. H. A. Westall, of Bloomington, by 
which they are to have preaching every Sunday afternoon. 
Mattoon is showing increased interest and confidence. Mr. 
H. D. Stevens, of Indianapolis, who is just finding his way 
into our ministry, has supplied them acceptably several times, 
and the hope has been expressed that some arrangement may 
be made, by which to secure him as their minister. 

Warren has sustained monthly services uninterruptedly 
through the year. At each visit 1 am impressed by the great 
interest the people have in our message. The movement is 
vigorous and enthusiastic, and promises to endure. “Nora, 
near by, gives an audience two hundred strong, when we 
drive down after preaching twice in Warren aud hold a third 
service. The adjacent country, I am told, has many liberal- 
minded farmers. 

Galena, twenty miles away, is the most important point of 
all. I made a rather hurried visit to the place in mid-winter, 
found a few zealous friends and left them with a conditional 
understanding that a public meeting should be held the next 
month, but the arrangements were not completed. If we had 
the means to planta man at Warren, I should expect him 
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soon to be preaching regularly at Galena on the west, and at 
Nora on the south—and if he were just the man for the place, 
he would gather considerable support from the country around. 

I have been assisted from time to time by Messrs. Gannett, 
Galvin, Gillette, Stevens, Miss Graves and Mrs. Effinger. 
With their help I have been able to keep up the supply at our 
three missionary out-posts, spend five Sundays with our es- 
tablished churches, and a number of Sundays in inaugurating 
a new society at Hinsdale. 

The question of ways and means has hampered us as usual, 
or rather more than usual. At the annual session of this con- 
ference in October last, it was unanimously resolved that we 
extend cordial thanks to the American Unitarian Association 
for its past support, and that we solicit its co-operation in the 
future as in the past. This request was promptly forwarded 
to Boston. In January we learned that our request was 
denied. The failure of the A. U. A. to respond as hereto- 
fore tu our call for help struck off at once half of the resources 
of the conference. The. field work has paid expenses and 
something over, but the remuneration for service rendered 
has been small. 

A committee was appointed at the October Conference to 
co-operate with your Secretary in making arrangements for a 
series of ten Saturday evening lectures and ten Sunday morn- 
ing sermons, to be given during the winter at the university 
town of Champaign. In this matter the help of the American 
Unitarian Association was solicited, but not secured. 

Your secretary had correspondence on the subject with 
Prof. S. A. Forbes, of the State University, who is a member 
of our committee, and the chairman, Mr. Jones, corresponded 
with Secretary Reynolds, but without satisfactory results. 
And yet another resolution I desire to recall to your minds, 
I allude to the appointment of a committee of three—Mrs. J. 
Ll. Jones, Rev. T. H. Eddowes, and Rev. Chester Covell— 
to prepare a brief history of the first fifty years of Unitarian- 
ism in Illinois, and to publish it in pamphlet form in connec- 
tion with the semi-centennial address of Mr. Learned, deliv- 
ered before the October Conference. I do not know what 
progress this committee has made in its work, but I do know 
that its report is looked forward to with much interest as a 
permanent contribution to the history of the Unitarian move- 
ment in the west. To the chairman of that committee—Mrs. 
Jones—we are already indebted for valuable historical papers 
on the Western Conference, and our debt will be still larger 
when the Unitarian History of Illinois is laid before us. 

The engagement of my whole time by the Western Confer- 
ence puts upon me the necessity of surrendering into your 
hands the responsible trust which you imposed upon me as 
your secretary. 

From the central office I shall still stand ready to further 
your plans of work as fr as in me lies consistently with other 
duties; and I shall ever feel grateful for the kindness, the 
generous confidence and interest which I have received both 


from the ministry and laity of this conference. 
Joun R, EFFINGER, Secretary. 


Treasurer’s Report of the Illinois Unitarian Conference 
from October 1, 1886, to June 15, 1887. 
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Satisfied. 


: important in the proof-reading of this : last 
_ [Owing to soene important, exvers tm tho proat ceeding of (ie poo lo sot | 
When hope grows dim and shadows fall, 
Aud light seems all denied, 
I turn unto the One in All, 
Rest, and am satisfied. 


On rugged ways and storm-swept heights, 
My spirit may abide, 

But sees, through all, love’s beacon lights— 
Trusts, and is satisfied. 


And through the clearing mists I hear, 
Far up the mountain side, 

The call in accents sweet and clear, 
Come, and be satisfied. 


Above the cloud-capped mountain top, 
God’s love-lights still abide ; 

Before that shrine my spirit stops, 
Glad, happy, satisfied. 


The shadows far beneath me lie, 
The storm-clouds roll aside, 
And in the deep, sunlighted sky, 

My soul is satisfied. 


When angel hands shall lift the veil, 
Disclosing life’s full tide, 

Its glory then the stars shall pale ; 
Wait, and be satisfied. 


Louise M. DUNNING. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


The New Birth; with a chapter on Mind Cure. 
Chicago: Charles H, Kerr & Co. 50 cents, 


This little volume, with its clear print of 127 pages, is a very 
pretty specimen of book-making. The title, moreover, is 
suggestive. And when we say it is written from the Sweden- 
borgian standpoint, and well written too, we have already 
recommended it to the attention of a class of earnest and cul- 
tivated readers. 

Perhaps not avery large class. For ‘‘ The New Chuich’”’ 
of Swedenborg, like the church of the Unitarians, has a lim- 
ited constituency. The two churches a e small, however, for 
different reasons. Let us by a convenient contrast compare 
them. Let us compare this book, which may be said to con- 
de..se within it the ‘‘ Four Leading Doctrines’’ of ‘Sweden- 
borg, with Gannett’s ‘‘ Yearof Miracle,’’ or West’s ‘* Uplifts 
of Heart and Will,’’ which happen tu be before me, and are 
very significant expressions of the Unitarian faith. Fr the 
life and position of any church may be discerned in the 
literature of that church. 

The Unitarian church is small because in its treatment of 
religious themes and in its utterances of worship, it sakes too 
4ttle for granted, and always did, of all the great assemblage 
of beliefs once held or handed down from the past. It has 
dropped by the way and lost forever out of its liturgy and its 
homily, page after page of biblical and theological expres- 
sions, which in a former age seemed the only medium of the 
truth of God. To many therefore the language of Unita- 
rianism seems bare and negative. « That fidelity to truth which 
leads the Unitarian to employ those words and those only, 
which express his meaning rationally and clearly, forces from 
the traditionalist and sentimentalist the cry, ‘‘ They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where th y have laid Him.”’ 

But the Swedenborgian (and the remark pertains to the 
author before us) takes too much for granted. ‘Thestyle of this 
book seems every way smooth and dignified and excellent. 
But whoever without preparatory and habitual training essays 
to read it, will find himself dealing with a dialect strange and 
elusive. No novice can use or understand it. It is a language 
apart from the ordinary life of man. It is no longer heard on 
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the streets, in court of justice, in congress, or in the schools. 
It is little heard in homes, except at morning devotions. It 
rises into mysticism—dquietism. Some have adopted it and 
found great truthand comfort in it. And many of its positions 
seem so rational and just that one is disposed to give great 
credit and acceptance to the system. But on the whole, one 
needs to have been brought up in it or to have been forced 
to study it as a refuge from a bad theology in order to do it 
justice, It is religion standing on its head. 

‘‘ The New Birth,’’ as treated by ‘‘ The New Church,’’ 1s 
freely described by the old phraseology, but with new mean- 
ings. Science and philosophy come to illustrate and expand 
the words of ancient scripture. Genesis istrue. ‘‘ This story 
of man’s fall is the only thing that can enable us to see our 
true position, and prepare us for regeneration by the grace of 
God.’’ (p. 19). ‘‘ Without the written word and the dispo- 
sition to accept it, learn it, and obey it as God’s word, this 
work could never be accomplished.’’ (p. 22). 

‘¢ The Holy Spirit is the proceeding spirit and life of Jesus 
as the human nature, and consequent form, which the divine 
essence assumed and glorified on the earth. The 
humanity of Christ could not become the medium of the 
power of the Highest, except as it was wholly conformed to 
the divine essence as its soul. The Holy Spirit 1s 
not an impersonal influence which pervades humanity, nor a 
blind unconscious force that is one with nature. It is the 
proceeding life, and thus the personal sphere of Jesus Christ.’ 
(pp- 38-9). | 3 

Ot worship, Mr. Mercer says: ‘‘ It is the very essence of 
all religion.’’ ‘‘ In all such acts [acknowledgement, prayer, 
confession, adoration, &c.,] it is necessary that we should 
realize the Lord Jesus Christ as a personal, visible, approach- 
able God, with whom we may be united in love and faith.’’ 
(p. 58). ‘‘ And he isto be addressed in the second person 
singular.’’ ‘‘ This fiction of a prayerful and devout spirit, 
without prayerful and devout acts . tends really to 
divorce religion from life.’’ (p. 61). ‘* Practical righteous- 
ness without acts of prayer, without acts of self-examination 
and repentance, without interior study and thought, is a thing 
impossible.’’ ‘‘ Love cannot exist without its indicating signs, 
the externals of worship.’ (p. 65). 

Precisely wherein we agree with such statements, or dis- 
agree, it is not easy for us to say, until we define alike the 
data of religious thought, or stand upon the same: plane of 
vision. Sometimes the verbal differences which seem most 
radical and irreconcilable grow rather out of the accidents of 
our life, out of circumstances, association, education, rather 
than from any real divergence upon the great verities of senti- 
ment and life. L. 


The Appeal to Life. By Theodore T. Munger, author of “ The Free- 
dom of Faith.” Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 339. $1.50. 

As one familiar with Mr. Munger’s earlier writings would . 
infer, upon reading its title, the object of this book is to set 
forth the truths it treats in the light of common human ex- 
perience. The inductive method, which is a favorite method 
with this preacher, is here used in the presentation of ten 
discourses, to which are added four bearing upon the con- 
sistency of the adoption of the principle of evolution by 
Christians. ‘The matter is candid, thoughtful (much of it) 
and suggestive. BE. R. C. 


A Day in Ancient Rome, Being a revision of Lohr’s “ Aus Dem Alten 
Rom.” By Edgar S. Shumway, Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature, Rutger’s College. Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 
The title page informs us that this is the fortieth thousand 

of this little book of 96 pages; and no wonder, for it is avery 
engaging little work. It leads us from place to place in a 
pleasing walk about Rome as it was in the ancient Latin days. 
It is full of fine illustrations comprising plans of various por- 
tions of the city, well executed portraits of the old writers and 
emperors, fine prints of the arches and other ruins as they now 
are in modern Rome, and large and good pictures of portions 
of the ancient city restured. Some legends and stories are 
incorporated in the text. It is a beautiful little book. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


The Channing Club.—tThis organization 
last week atoned for a somewhat torpid year by 
the brilliant reception it gave to Robert Collyer, 
who is first, last and always in the hearts of the 
Unitarians of Chicago. Something over two 
hundred ladies and gentlemen sat down to supper 
at the Tremont House. In due time Mayor Roche 
called the company to their higher enjoyment. 
After a feeling speech, in which he alluded to the 
impulse he received, when a young man, listening 
to Robert Collyer’s preaching twenty years ago, 
he withdrew to attend to other duties and called 
D. L. Shorey to the chair, after which Robert 
Collyer, with the old time combination of pith and 
pathos, wit and wisdom, told the story of his Chi- 
cago ministry, in a way that warmed the company 
to heartiest fellowship and loving enthusiasm. 
So much as our space permits we will print in an- 
other issue. Speeches followed from various per- 
sons present, and the meeting closed by thé trans- 
action of necessary business and the election of 
officers for the next year as follows: Executive 
Committee, Hon. John A. Roche, D. L. Shorey, 
P. P. Heywood, Geo. W. Dexter and E. H. Griggs; 
Secretary and Treasurer, L. K. Waldron, 


Chicago.—At its recent picnic, the members 

of the Church of the Messiah surprised Pastor 
Utter with a vacation draft of two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Mr. Utter has been burglarized two 
or three times since his arrival in Chicago, so the 
draft was inclosed in a neat bank called ‘“Secu- 
rity.’ The Third church picnicked in Jackson 
park last week and closed their church for the 
season last Sunday. The Church of the Messiah 
will be closed after next Sunday. All Souls 
church celebrated its annual floral service last 
Sunday, at which four children were christened. 
A pleasant episode was tie reception of a floral 
offering from the Sunday-school. of the Third 
Unitarian church. Next Sunday they will hold a 
patriotic service, Mr. Blake and Rabbi Hirsch 
joining with the pastor. The church will be kept 
open throughout the vacatioa, Mr. Jones occupy- 
ing the pulpit July roth and 17th, after which 
the pulpit will be supplied by lay members. 
—A pleasant reception was tendered to Robert 
Collyer by the ladies of Unity Church, last Mon- 
day evening. Many representatives of the four 
Unitarian churches, and from the great liberal 
church outside of the Unitarian churches, were 
present to greet the man whom Chicago ever de- 
lights to honor. 


Boston Notes.—kKev. James F. Clarke has 
gone with his family to his seaside home, and al- 
ready feels a benefit from his change of residence. 
—The National Bureau of Unity Clubs has ar- 


ranged for a meeting of delegates July 27th, during 


the “Grove Meeting,” at Weirs, N. H. Also for 
a similar meeting at Lakeview, Framington, Mass., 
for Aug. 17. A circular with full information, to- 
gether with a copy of the constitution and a list 
of department committees, will soon be sent to 
every Unitarian minister, and to the head of every 
Unity Club. 

—The officers of the Meadville School begin to 
appearatour A. U. A. building. They seem satisfied 
with the work of last year, and hopeful of the 
future work to be expected from them. 

—An interesting new departure has been taken in 
the Orthodox church in Berkeley street. De- 
pending upon the income from a charitable fund, 
they have determined to open their doors for a 
* People’s Church,”’ with a Sunday work of good 
sermon, music of a high class, courteous ushers and 
comfortable sittings, and on week-days popular 
amusements, children’s festivals, semi-literary and 
semi-scientific conferences, and various industrial 
departments. 


Warren, Ill.—The new State Secretary, 
Rev. Chester Covell, preaches at this place on 
Sunday, July 3. 


Meadville Theological School.—The 
anniversary exercises of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical school took place on Thursday, June 16. On 
Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday there were 
examinations in the different studies pursued 
through the year. The annual sermon before the 
school was given by Rev. J. G. Townsend, of 
Jamestown, N. Y.,in the Unitarian church, on 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Hosmer, of Cleve- 
land, took part in the service. The pulpit and 
front of the church were tastefully decorated with 
masses of wild flowers and ferns. The sermon, 
from the text ‘* Man shall not live by bread alone,” 
emphasized the spiritual side of life, and presented 
religion as inherent in man and as natural as smiles 
and tears. It was charming in its “sweet reason- 
ableness’’ and its simplicity. Droctor Townsend 
speaks without notes, has a poetic rather than 
argumentative style, appeals to the deeper senti- 
ments of the soul as one who believes in them, 
and thus awakens responses. Following the ser- 
vice inthe church a pleasant reception was held in 
the adjacent parlors, the special feature of which 
was the surprise which has been prepared for Pro- 
fessor Cary. And happily it was a complete surprise. 
This commencement rounded the full quarter-cen- 
tury of this loved and honored teacher’s connec- 
tion with the school as professor of New Testa- 
ment literature. The modest scholar suddenly 
found himself the object of all eyes, while Mr. 
Mott, of the graduating class, in the name of the 
students who have come under Professor Cary’s 
instructions through these twenty-five years, 
voiced the grateful remembrance of them all in 
presenting to him an elegant mantel clock. Brief 
addresses followed from several graduates present 
and from students now in the school. Among 
the former were Mr. Chaffin, of North Easton, 
Mass., Mr. Hamlet, of Brookfield, Mass., Miss 
Murdock, of Humboldt, Ia.. and Professor Barber, 
now connected with the school. Secretary Rey 
rolds spoke and Doctor Livermore added his 
pleasant and appreciative word. Letters were 
read from various graduates and other friends. 
An event worthy to be celebrated, all felt— 
this quarter-century of devoted and noble ser- 
vice; and the only regret was that all the stu- 
dents who have gone out from his instruction 
could not have gathered around their teacher on 
this festival occasion. 

On Thursday morning the graduating exercises 
took place in the church. Mr, Chaffin offered 
prayer. There were three original hymns upon the 
programme, by Mrs. Emma E. Marean, Mr. Mott, 
of the graduating class, and Mrs. E. L. Douthit. 
We give them for the interest of those who will 
not see the programme: 


Eternal Life, whose love divine 
Enfolds us each and all, 

We know no other truth than thine, 
We heed no other call. 


Oh, may we serve in thought and deed 
Thy kingdom yet to be, 
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Till Truth and Righteousness and Love 
Shall lead all souls to thee. 


Hold our hands! thou mighty Father, 
Keep our faces turned to thee ; 

In the work we take upon us 
Friend and guide and helper be. 


Hold our hands! all-holy Spirit, 
Let us in thy strength be strong, 
Healing all the human blindness 
That has done thy goodness wrong. 


Hold our hands! O, God Eternal, 
May we as thy prophets be, 

In thy perfect wisdom trusting, 
Stand for all we know of thee. 


Go ye forth, the Lord is calling 
Laborers unto his fields, 

Where the harvest white is falling 
Neath the blade.the spirit wields. 


Is your heart within you sinking 
At the weary work undone? 
Does your soul despair of drinking 
Of the glory Christ has won? 


What though high the sun is burning ? 
What though hard the cross ye bear! 
Press ye onward! never turning 


Till the pearly gates appear. 


The essays, all marked by a practical aim and 
earnest spirit, were as follows: Enthusiasm in the 
Ministry, by Mr. Henry H. Brown, of Saratoga, 
N. Y.; The Church and the Children, by Mr. 
Albert Wilgus, of Dayton, Ind. ; English Unitarian 
Leaders, by Mr. Frederick B. Mott, of Leicester, 
England. Besides the above, Miss Helen G. 
Putnam, of Dedham, Mass., who has been a spe- 
cial student in the school the past year, goes out 
into the field. All four enter at once upon active 
work. Miss Putnam will join our little band of 
women preachers in the northwest; Mr. Mott is 
to preach the next few Sundays in some vacant 
pulpits in Massachusetts; Mr. Brown will spend 
the summer in missionary work in Maine, 
where he had experience last summer and 1s 
wanted again; and Mr. Wilgus will begin a move- 
ment in Lafayette, Ind. . The good wishes of pro- 
fessors and fellow-students go with them, and the 
good wishes of those already at work will greet 
them. At the giving of the diplomas to the grad- 
uating class the degree of B..D. was conferred 
upon Miss Marion Murdock, of the class of ’55, 
upon having passed the requisite examinations. 
There have been thirty-one students, regular and 
special, in the school the past year. H. 


—— 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ALL Souts CuurRcH.—A national service 
will be held in this church next Sunday 
morning beginning at 11 am. Rey. J. Vila 
Blake and Rabbi Hirsch, and their respective 
congregations, are expected to join with tlie 
church and pastor, Sunday-school at 9:30 
a.m. A new course of lessons on the life and 
times of Channing is just beginning, and all 
interested in the subject are invited to enter 
the school. Teachers’ meeting, Friday even- 
ing at 7:30. 


Something New 

and most important. Hallett & Co., Portiand, Maine, 
can furnish you work that you can do at great profit 
and live at home, wherever you are located. Either 
sex; allages. Asa P. Rand, Westboro, Mass., writes 
us that he made profitin asingle day. Every worker 
can make from to $25 and upwards per day. All is 
new. Capital not required; you are started free. Full 
particulars free. Send your address at once. 


— 


When on your vacation, if you think of spend: 
ing a week, or even less time in Boston, and want com- 
fortable quarters, convenient location and moderate 
charges, no house in the city is so well prepared to give 

ou all these as the United States Hotel; located with- 
n five minutes walk of all the Western and Southern 
depots and steamboat landings, as well as the great 
hie eatahlishments and places of amusement an 
nterest. 
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Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites. 


For Children and Cements Troubles. 

Dr. W. 8. Hoy, Point Pleasant, W. Va., says: “I 
have made a thorough test with Scott's Emulsion in 
Pulmonary Troubles and General Debility, and have 
heen astonished at the good results; for c lildren with 
Riekets or Marasmus it is unequaled.” 


—— 


—— 
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Readers are referred to the advertisement of the 
CyicaGo FEMALE CoLLeGE in another part of this 
paper. There are few Institutions of learning which 
rank with this, and any readers having daughters to 
educate would do well to send for catalogue and con- 
eult it before making arrangement elsewhere. A 
postal card addreseed to Gilbert Thayer, LL.D., Mor- 
gan Park, Illinois, will receive prompt attention. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Rooks sent to Unrry for review by publishers will 
he prema acknowledged under this wee we In 
giving further notice the editors will be guided by the 
interests of their readers. Any bookin print will be 
mailed on receipt of publishers’ price by Charies H. 
Kerr & Co., 115 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Ascham and Arnold. Chautauqua Library, Gar- 


net Series. Boston: Chautauqua Press. oe “ 
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Passos. New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. CIOGR, Be. Tilkccs cqcecs cvcseescepetacbsces 1.25 
Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry 
Wood. Boston and New York: Lee Shepard 
and Charles T. Dillingham. Cloth, pp. 222...... 75 
Daffodilis.. By A. D. T. W. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Cloth, pp. 131... 1.2 
A Club of One. Passages from a note book of a 
man who might have been sociable. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Cloth, pp. 


_ eer sa Ousted eceses dedddicclkn dnéebccmebes I 
His Star in the East. A Study in the Early Aryan 
Religions. By Leighton Parks, Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp, 
y= fs 
Franklin in France. 
ty Edward E. Hale. 


1.50 
From Original Documents, 
Edward E. Hale, Jr. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. Cloth, pp. 478............-- 3.00 
Forced Acquaintances. A Book for Girls. By 
Edith Robinson. Boston: Ticknor and Company. 
Cloth, .O0. Giisinnconcdddadbabe WEE Shel dpecsehGepec it 
American Patriotism. An Essay. By Putnam P. 
Bishop. New York and London: G. P, Putnam's 
30nS. CAGERs Bbc cccecnccsens cemnsnpecesoedoes 
The Story of the Nations: A Story of Ancient 
Kgypt. By George Rawlinson, New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, pp. 408... 1.50 
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OZZONI’S 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 


moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 80 cts. 


TOWDER. 


burst 


in stamps by 
J. A. POZZONI, | 
“t. Leuls, Me. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


A 9 
B its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fuily 
and endorséd by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
frecer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for . 
- 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. Second St. Phil, Par 
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FLAVORS 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Prepared with strict regard to Purity, Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Dekine Rowder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Extracts, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


HE TAKES THE CAKE. 

Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, everything in your 
home seems so bright that I would like to steal the 
principal agent. | 

Miss Minnie—I evn easily assist you in that line. 

Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me. 

Miss Minnie—Oh! It's very simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 

‘* She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifles both the house and herself. 
Try a cake of it in your next house-clean- 


ing. No. 2. [Copyright, March, 1887.] 
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If you think of expending fifty or one 
hundred dollars in advertising send us a 
copy of your advertisement, and we will 
tell you (free of charge), what will be the 
best possible investment for you to make. 
Send 10 cents for our 176 page pamphlet 


Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.’S Newsparer ADVERTISING 
BuREAU, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
can secure 


LADY AGENTS 2", secere 


employment at $50 to $100 per 
month seving Queen City Sup- 
porters, Sample outfit free, 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co..11 E. Ninth St..Cincirnnati,O, 


AINT YOUR BUCGCY for ONE DOLLA 


By using Cott’s ONE-COAT BUGGY PAINT. Paint Friday, run it to Church Sunda 
agon Dries hard with a 4 
enough to paint your Bugyy upon receipt of One Dollar, and 


reens. No Varnishing necessary. 
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high Gloss. Tip Chairs, Furniture, 


or Bab 
warrant it to ies.” Tilecbinat to the Trade. 


: 
’ 


Six Fashionable Shades: Black, Maroon, Vermilion, Olive Lake, Brewster and 
Carriages, Front Doors, Store Fronts, etc. 
coir & CO., 206 & 208 Kinzie 


Twenty-five Sermons. 


The Second Edition of “‘ TWEenty-FivE SERMONS OF 
Twenty-Five Years,” by William. J. Potter, hae 
been issued. Price $2.00. 


‘* A memorial with a distinct purpose, with a method. 
It discloses the process of a ministry moving steadily 
toward a definite result. . ° As compositions, 
these sermons deserve our attention. They are models 
of dignity and strength.’’— Unity. 


“The sermons are truly noble. . They enlighten con- 
science, brighten honor, and strengthen integrity.’’— 
London Inqutrer. 


‘“‘These sermons... have solid worth for all who 
can appreciate the most thoroughly thonghtful preach- 
ing on the great problems of the inward life,—both 
those raised in every generation and those seemingly 
peculiar to our own.”’—LAterary World. 


‘* Here is a mind, one feels, that has all the rational, 
moral and spiritual data of the subject it is to reason 
upon, living — it in its own organism, and given 
in a purity and freedom from disturbing alloy that is 
very rarely to be met with.’’— Boston Herald. 


“Scholarly productions, broad and catholic in 
thought, strong in their logic, and unswerving in their 
expression of the truth as the truth is seen by their 
author. They are eminently readable.”’— Sunday 
Gazette. 

“These twenty-five sermons of a twenty-five years 
ministry constitute a sort of unintentional autobiogra- 
phy of the intellectual and spiritual life of the writer 
of them.’’—Christian Register. 

“A fine specimen of the art of book-making.’’— 
Every Other Saturday. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, Boston. 


Mailed, on poo of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Three Hundred Dollars in Cash! 


~4.$300.00.-A 


PRIZE SELECTIONS, 


Bre FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS from English 


and American Poets from Chaucer tothe present 
time. Selected and arranged by C. W. Moulton, 
editor of Queries ; 16 mo, cloth, pp. 242, $1.00. The 
work consists of eight hundred and twenty-five famil- 
iar quotations selected from prominent English and 
American Poets. 

Three Hundred Dollars in Cash Prizes will 
be awarded by the publishers, to the persons who will 
name the anthor of the greatest number of Prize Se- 
lections. 

Prizes will be declared March 15, 1888, and compe- 
tition is open until that day. 

Nineteen Prizes will be declared. Every purchaser 
of the book is entitled to compete. For further par- 
ticulars obtain a copy of the work. 

Now on sale, and will be sent post-paid on receipt of 


price, one dollar, by 
C. W. MOULTON & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, Greenfield, Mass. Beautifuland heath- 
fullocation. Thorough English and classical educa- 


tion. Science, Art, Music. James C. Parsons, 


Principal. 


DUTCHER’S LIGHTNING 
KILLER, The most successful exter- 
minator. Every sheet will kill a quart. 
Quick work. They die near the plate. 
Commence early and keep ahead of them. 
Five cents everywhere. Dutcher’s 
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Dead Shot. 


hoes: FEMALE COLLEG 


Vorgan Park(nearChicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D.,. 
Morgan Park, Lil., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, LIL 


Wul send 
Chicago, Il. 


St., 


UNITY. July 2, 188, 
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KEEP YOUR OLD DICTIONARIES 


EVERY OWNER OF A 


Webster’s or Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary 


SHOULD AT ONCE PROCURE A COPY OF 


4E SUPPLEMENTAL DICTIONARY. 


IT CONTAINS FULLY THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND WORDS, PHRASES, AND NEW DEFINITIONS TO 
OLD WORDS, AND OVER FOUR HUNDRED NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 


EDITED AND COMPILED BY 


Rt. Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, A.M., D.D. 


TEN GOOD REASONS 


why every Owner of a Webster or a Worcester should have a copy of the 
SUPPLEMENTAL DICTIONARY. 


Because of the incompleteness of Webster’s and Worcester’s ; nunciation as laid down by Webster, and is therefore of more value to 
¢ dictionaries in the number of words treated. Americans than any dictionary they can purchase. 


Because no intelligent person can afford to be without the 

¢ 35,000 words and definitions in all departments of knowledge 

when they can be obtained for the moderate price asked for the 
SUPPLEMENTAL. 


Because with the SuPPLEMENTs that will be issued every few 

® years, giving all the new words and meanings which come into 

general use, at a mere nominal price, the SUPPLEMENTAL will be kept 

in advance of all unabridged dictionaries that are revised not oftener 
Because, in connection with an old or late edition of Webster | than fifteen or twenty years. 

e or Worcester, you have a combination of words, definitions, and 


. Because every word, phrase, or new definition which may 
phrases not obtainable in any other way at ten times the cost. 


© appear hereafter in the different dictionaries now in course of 

Because the English language is constantly growing, and a completion, and which is not in your old or SUPPLEMENTAL dictiona- 

¢ SUPPLEMENT to the present unabridged dictionaries is the only | Tie8, will be given in the series of supplements mentioned above, while 

way you can obtain the innumerable words that are being coined to | ¢Very word, definition, or phrase which we have in the SUPPLEMENTAL, 

meet the demands of the different arts and sciences, not to mention the | ”°¢ found in these dictionaries, can be had only by purchasing the 
words from the French and German which are being anglicized, and | 5UPPLEMENTAL. 

which must find a place in every English dictionary. 


Because every owner of the SUPPLEMENTAL is personally inter- 
~ Because no dictionary yet published contains all the words ° ested in making the series of Supplements of incalculable value 
o. and phrases used by the English-speaking people, or is free from | by Sending to the publishers every word or phrase which he may come 
imperfections. Webster and Worcester are standard in the United | @¢Toss in his varied readings, which cannot be found in his old or 
States, and are as free from imperfections as any English dictionary. | 5UPPLEMENTAL dictionary. 

With either of these dictionaries and the SUPPLEMENTAL you are as | 


well equipped as though you had the best of the so-called cyclopzdic 1 
dictionaries. 
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Because if you are a teacher, minister, lawyer, doctor, 
® student, or business man, you need it ; if the head of a family, 
you especially need it for your children, even though you never look 
G Because the SUPPLEMENTAL DICTIONARY, though compiled | into it yourself. In fact, it is indispensable to every owner of an 

¢ largely from English dictionaries of very recent date, has been | unabridged dictionary, as it contains the very words that are most 
carefully edited and made to conform to the American spelling and pro- | referred to— those of recent origin. 
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SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR CONTAINING ENDORSEMENTS FROM 


JULIUS H. SEELYE, A.M., D.D., LL.D., President of Am- Rev. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor New Eng. Journal of Education. 
herst College. NORMAN BRIDGE, M.D., Professor of Pathol and Adjunct 
E. D. ROBINSON, A.M., D.D., LL.D., President Brown Uni- Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine of Rush 
versity. Medical College, Chicago, and Ex-Pres’t Board of Education. 
Pror. W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., Concord School of Phi- Rev. HENRY COLMAN, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, 


losophy. Lake Geneva, Wis. 
J.C. GREENOUGH, President Mass. State Normal School, RANSOM DEXTER, A.M., M.D., LL.D., for twelve years Pro- 
Westfield. 


Hon. GEORGE HOWLAND, Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 
cago, after three months of careful examination. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, LL.D., Pres’t Chautauqua Teachers’ 
Reading Union ; late Editor New Eng. Journal of Education. 
A. P. STONE, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
ALBERT G. LANE, Superintendent of Schools, Cook Co., Ill. 


fessor of sg A Comparative and Human Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of Chicago; Author of “ King- 
doms of Nature,” etc., etc. ; 

Rev. CHARLES R. BLISS, Secretary New West Education 

_  * Comihission, Chi ' 

A. MUEHSAM, Esq., New York. 

THE BEACON, Boston, Mass. 


Library Sheep, $8.75; Half Morocco, $4.80. 


THE CLARK & LONGLEY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


308-316 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 


